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COSTA RICA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


Projections 
198  =—1987 1988 1989 


Domestic Economy 
Population (thousands) 2,641 2,712 2,785 2,859 
Population growth (%) 2.7% 2.67% 2.67% 2.67% 
GDP (in mill. of current dollars) 4,326 4,541 4,608 4,809 
Per capita GDP (current dollars) 1,638 1,674 1,655 1,682 
Real GDP (in 1966 colones, mill.) 10,320 10,851 11,262 TM 59 
percent change 5.5% 5.1% 3.8% 4.2% 
Consumer price index change 
(December to December) 15.4% 16.4% 25.3% 13.5% 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (thousands) 1,038 


Unemployment (March of each year) Saae 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 1,225.9 1,339.0 


Imports (CIF) 1,409.2 1,530.9 
Trade balance -183.3 =4191.9 


Current account balance -243.4 -253.0 
Foreign official debt (year- end) 3,828.3 ¢p) N/A 
Debt service paid eots> N/A 
Debt service unpaid/reschedul ed 492.9 N/A 
Total debt service as % of 
merchandise exports 61% N/A 
Net official foreign exchange 
reserves (year end) ‘ le 217.4 N/A 
Average exchange rate for year 
(colones per US$1) 73.88 N/A 


Central Government Finances 
Revenues 
Expendi tures 
Deficit (-) or Surplus 
Deficit as % of GDP 


U.S.-Costa Rica Trade 
U.S. Exports to Costa Rica (FAS) 
U.S. Imports from Costa Rica (CIF) 
Trade balance 
U.S. share of Costa Rican exports 
U.S. share of Costa Rican imports 
U.S. bilateral aid 


(A) Beginning in 1988, US$150 million in "Presa" CD’s -- dollar-denominated 
Central Bank bonds -- were reclassified as a domestic liability, thereby 
producing a drop in reported foreign official debt. 


Sources: Government of Costa Rica - Central Bank, Ministry of Planning, IMF, 
World Bank, USAID, USDOC. 
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SUMMARY _AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Costa Rican economy performed well during 1988; 
however, sustained efforts and policy control will continue to 
be required to achieve long-term stability, as evidenced by the 
inflationary pressures that increased during the year. The 
process of transforming somewhat rigid production patterns has 
begun to yield measurable results, particularly in the 
composition of foreign trade. 

Growth continued to be positive, but was slightly lower 
than in 1987 and 1986, possibly as a result of lower internal 
demand. Unemployment levels continued to be among the lowest 
in Latin America, with similar rates in rural and urban areas. 

Efforts to transform Costa Rica’s external sector produced 
impressive results in 1988. Costa Rica has made significant 
progress in lowering its dependency on few traditional crops 
and on regional trade (the Central American Common Market) by 
developing new export crops and markets. In response to Costa 
Rican Government policies, these nontraditional exports to 
third world markets grew faster than all other exports. 

One negative development during 1988 was the drop in real 
wages (the minimum salary index fell by 7.2 percent with 
respect to 1987), along with a 25.0 percent increase in 
consumer prices (56.1 percent of which is officially attributed 
to the rise in food prices). However, during the first five 
months of 1989, the CPI increase dropped to one-half of the 
1988 rate. 

Efforts to contain the government budget deficit in 1988 
focused on a combination of revenue-increasing measures, 
including increased utility rates and more effective tax 
collection, and to a lesser degree, on attempting to contain 
current expenses and public investment. 

Great efforts have been made to maintain the quality of 
health care and educational services. Despite the constraints 
on resources available to meet the needs of the Costa Rican 
population and a growing number of migrants from other Central 
American countries, social services continue to be among the 
best in the region. This contributes to Costa Rica’s political 
stability and produces a healthy and literate population. The 
results of these efforts are also seen in the workplace: many 
U.S. firms report that their Costa Rican operations have the 
highest rates of labor productivity in the region. 

Costa Rica will continue to progress during 1989, supported 
by the Costa Rican Government’s commitment to opening the 
economy, a continued inflow of foreign aid, and progress in 
dealing with external debt problems. Despite the continued 
delicate political situations of neighboring countries, Costa 
Rica achieved significant economic progress in 1988 and shows 
good prospects for 1989. 


PART A: CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 
PRODUCTION: During 1988, GDP in constant terms (1966 


colones) grew by 3.8 percent. This result, though favorable, 
was inferior to GDP growth during 1987 (5.1 percent) and 1986 
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(5.5 percent). Within the various economic sectors, transport 
and communications had the highest growth at 5.8 percent. 
Agriculture was second in growth in 1988 at 5.5 percent, 
contrasting with a 4.0 percent increase during 1987. Industry 
grew by 2.1 percent during 1988, after enjoying a 5.5 percent 
growth rate during 1987. Commerce experienced the lowest 
growth of the major sectors during 1988 at 1.1 percent, a 
considerable drop from the 9.8 percent growth of 1987. In 
terms of share of GDP, the main sectors continue to be industry 
(22.1 percent), agriculture (19.3 percent), and commerce (17.4 
percent). 

Agriculture benefited from the largest coffee harvest in 
history (165.4 million kilograms). The 120 million kilos of 
coffee exported in CY 1988 earned $324 million. Nevertheless, 
both volume and earnings of coffee exports were lower than in 
the previous two years. Banana production and exports both 
increased during 1988. The volume of banana exports increased 
by 3.1 percent over 1987, and export earnings increased by 11.1 
percent over 1987, reaching $254 million in 1988. Although 
prices of cane sugar rose by 5.2 percent during 1988, exports 
dropped 17.9 percent in value, to $12.4 million as a 
consequence of a 34.8 percent drop in volume exported. Other 
important agricultural products were beef (down 16.2 percent in 
value of production), milk (up 2.3 percent), rice (up 22.6 
percent, yet apparently insufficient for internal demand since 
24,000 metric tons of rice were imported during 1988), potatoes 
(up 15.4 percent), and white corn (down 25.9 percent). 
Nontraditional crops (which comprise all crops except coffee, 
bananas and sugar) grown mostly for export, had the highest 
rates of growth for both production and export. These products 
include flowers and ornamental plants, pineapples, melons, 
watermelons, macadamia nuts, seafood, and tubers. 

Industrial production increased by 2.1 percent in 1988, 
compared with a 5.5 percent expansion in 1987. Lower internal 
and regional demand for local manufactures, due to a drop in 
real wages in Costa Rica and continued economic problems in 
neighboring countries, was a major cause for the slower rate of 
industrial growth. This was only partially offset by healthy 
increases in industrial exports (7.6 percent). The most 
dynamic industrial activities were food processing, the 
manufacture of paper products, the production of industrial 
chemical substances, and clothing manufacturing. An increase 
in exports to third world markets (outside of Central America) 
has been helped by the employment of idle plant equipment 
originally designed for manufacturing for the domestic and 
Central American markets. The existence of this idle plant 
capacity helped produce a very dynamic growth in drawback 
operations and new light manufacturing exports for third 
markets. 

Industry is undergoing great changes in its structure. 

With the lowering of highly protectionist tariffs, many 
companies have switched from the production of goods destined 
for internal consumption or for export to the rest of Central 
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America, to exporting new or improved products to third world 
markets. Taking advantage of tax holidays and other 
incentives, several companies have undertaken drawback 
production of textiles or electronic assembly products. The 
value added from these operations, mostly clothing and 
textiles, is estimated at roughly $50 million during 1988. 
This new industry orientation is an important factor in 
maintaining the contribution of industry to GDP and to 
sustaining low unemployment rates (roughly 5.6 percent). 

Commerce grew by only 1.1 percent in 1988, more slowly than 
the 9.8 percent expansion during 1987, due to income-induced 
drops in consumption. However, commerce remained the third 
most important contributor to GDP in 1988. 

The central government grew by 2.5 percent during 1988, an 
identical growth to the previous year, and represented 9.2 
percent of GDP. This growth was maintained due to increases in 
the volume of government services rather than wages, since 
policies aimed at containing public expenses led to a decline 
in the number of public employees. 


CONSUMPTION: Internal demand, as estimated by the Central 
Bank’s national accounting procedures, fell by 1.0 percent in 
1988 in constant terms in contrast to the 7.7 percent increase 
of 1987. The drop in internal demand was produced by a 
decrease in per capita consumption, a sharp reduction in 
inventories, and by credit restrictions reimposed by the 
Central Bank which led to slowed investment. Looser credit 
during 1987 had produced large increases in the commercial 
sector and an expansion of imports. Restrictive monetary, 
credit, and fiscal measures imposed during 1988 to contain 
imports, more than compensated for the drop in tariffs and the 
abolition of surtaxes implemented in conjunction with Costa 
Rica’s second structural adjustment program undertaken with the 
World Bank. 

Private consumption increased by 2.5 percent, but fell 
slightly in per capita terms, reflecting the drop in real 
wages. Inventories dropped by 47.0 percent during 1988 from 
the previous year. This reduction was channelled largely to 
increases in exports. Gross fixed capital formation increased 
by only 1.9 percent during 1988 with respect to the previous 


year, after two years of high increases (9.7 percent during 
1987 and 11.8 percent in 1986). 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS: According to Central Bank 
foreign trade statistics, Costa Rica exported $1,226 million 
worth of goods and imported $1,409 million during 1988. In 
addition, Costa Rica earned roughly $50 million in value added 
from drawback operations. Costa Rica’s overall trade deficit 
narrowed to $183.3 million in 1988, a 35.8 percent improvement 
from 1987. This was due to 10.7 percent increase in exports 
(f.0.b.) and an increase in imports (c.i.f.) of only 1.2 
percent. The reduction in the trade balance was due primarily 
to a 21.5 percent increase in nontraditional exports 
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(18 percent to Central America and 22.4 percent to the rest of 
the world) and to the containment of imports. The increase in 
nontraditional exports, including the increase in net proceeds 
from drawback operations, amounted to $111 million, equivalent 
to almost 9 percent of Costa Rica’s exports. Nontraditional 
exports amounted to $628.8 million, roughly half of all Costa 
Rican exports during 1988. The main contributors to this 
increase were the value added from textile and electronic 
assembly drawback installations, pineapple, ornamental plants, 
flowers, and other horticultural products exports. 

Costa Rica’s 1988 current account deficit is estimated at 
$243 million, which is substantially lower than the $384 
million deficit of 1987. This was produced by the reduction in 
the trade balance cited above, as well as by increased income 
from tourism. Capital inflow was positive, an improvement over 
the previous year. This resulted in an increase in net 
international reserves to approximately $217.4 million by the 
end of 1988. 

Costa Rica’s public sector external debt was estimated at 
about $3.8 billion at year-end 1988. Servicing this debt would 
require more than one-half of the income derived from the 
export of goods and nonfactor services. Costa Rica is in the 
process of renegotiating its foreign debt obligations. In May 
1989, it concluded a Paris Club arrangement to reschedule the 
debt service payments owed bilateral official creditors through 
May 1990. Costa Rica is also actively engaged in negotiations 
with its private commercial bank creditors. 

The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) has 
been a key collaborator of the Government of Costa Rica in 
helping to develop a number of sectors through foreign 
assistance support, including: major reforms in fiscal 
practices; promoting exports; obtaining higher public sector 
efficiencies; strengthening the financial capacity of the 
banking sector of the country; funding balance-of-payments 
deficits; and collaborating in many projects of economic and 
social interest, including the training of many Costa Ricans in 
U.S. institutions. Total U.S. economic assistance to Costa 
Rica was $105.2 million for 1988. During the 1978-88, U.S. 
assistance to Costa Rica totaled $1.2 billion, with about 66 
percent in the form of grants, the remainder in long-term soft 
loans. 

PUBLIC FINANCES: Costa Rica’s public sector deficit 
increased from 3.2 percent of GDP in 1987 to 3.5 percent of GDP 
in 1988. The public sector includes local governments and 
parastatal institutions in addition to the Central Government. 
This deficit was due primarily to the government’s inability to 
produce the surplus in the nonfinancial public sector that had 
originally been projected. The public sector financial 
operations plan, established at the outset of 1988, projected 
an overall public sector deficit of 3 percent of GDP. [In this 
plan, 1988 Central Bank losses were to be approximately 3.8 
percent of GDP (compared with 2.9 percent of GDP in 1987) and 
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be offset by a surplus in the nonfinancial public sector. The 
nonfinancial public sector performance during 1988 improved 
somewhat over 1987. However, the surplus achieved was less 
than 0.1 percent of GDP, while the plan target wa 0.8 percent 
of GDP. Even though Central Bank losses were held at 3.5 
percent of GDP (less than projected at the beginning of the 
year), the combined result was insufficient to hold down the 
public sector deficit. 

Central government income increased by 21.4 percent during 
1988, after a 13.9 percent increase the previous year. During 
1988, the amount recovered in sales tax increased by 37.1 
percent, income taxes increased by 24.0 percent, and selective 
consumption taxes increased by 17.8 percent. However, import 
taxes increased by only 10.6 percent and the proceeds from 
export taxes actually decreased by 4.7 percent. Despite the 
increase in the value of both exports and imports, revenues 
diminished in response to the lowering of the rates charged on 
these transactions. Central government expenses also increased 
by 20.8 percent, a rate lower than the increase in government 
income. The most rapidly growing expenses were transfers to 
the public sector (30.6 percent), interest payments on internal 
debt (27.3 percent), and labor costs (21.4 percent). Because 
consumer prices increased by 25.3 percent between December 1987 
and December 1988, there was no growth of central government 
spending in real terms during 1988. The deficit was financed 
mostly through local bond issues. 


MONEY AND CREDIT: During 1988, the total liquidity of the 
national banking system (Mj) grew by 37.1 percent in nominal 
terms, a marked increase over the 19.5 percent growth during 
1987. Time deposits (CD’s), the main component of Mj, expanded 
by 45 percent in 1988, compared with 29.4 percent during 1987. 
This large increase in liquidity is frequently cited as an 
important contributor to the 1988 inflation rate. 

By contrast, the overall banking system credit balance 
increased by only 9.9 percent in 1988, down from 24.3 percent 
growth during the previous year. Tighter credit helped contain 
imports and also led to slowed investment in 1988, as 
demonstrated by the 1.9 percent fixed capital formation growth 
above. Net credit to the public sector decreased by 6.2 
percent, following a 33.8 percent increase in 1987. Within the 
public sector, central government credit balances decreased by 
16.2 percent during 1988, in contrast to a 160.6 percent 
increase during 1987. The balances of credit of the rest of 
the public sector, which is much larger than the central 
government, grew by only 1 percent during 1988, following a 8.7 
percent reduction during 1987. Balances to the private sector 
grew by 13.8 percent, compared with a 26 percent the previous 
year. Analyzing credit by productive sectors, the credit 
balance maintained by industry grew by 29.1 percent, that of 
agriculture decreased by 0.3 percent, cattle and fishing 
decreased by 7.8 percent, housing increased by 37.1 percent, 
commerce decreased by 7.7 percent, and services 
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decreased by 12.9 percent. New credit to the private sector 
increased by 25.4 percent during 1988, as compared to a 30.5 
growth during 1987. 

During 1987, the system of apportioning state commercial 
banks’ credit and setting interest rates to different 
productive sectors by the Central Bank was abandoned. By early 
1988, it had become apparent that some sectors were 
underfinanced (agriculture) while others had managed to capture 
larger shares of financing (commerce and services). The large 
fluctuations in credit balances and new credit between the two 
years was due to a partial return to the old system of 
allocating credit. Official explanations for the drop in 
agricultural credit during 1988 include the effect of 
legislation enacted to deal with farmers’ delinquent debts. 
While the legislation was designed to restore creditworthiness 
to the sector, the delayed implementation caused a temporary 
suspension of new loans to agriculture. Credit to the 
industrial sector grew vigorously as a consequence of policies 
to promote exports to new markets. 


PRICES AND EXCHANGE RATE: The wholesale price index (WPI), 
rose by 19.6 percent during 1988, compared with 10.9 percent in 
1987. The consumer price index (CPI) increased by 25.3 percent 
for the year, up from 16.4 percent in 1987. Since credit 
expansion was more moderate during 1988 than it had been during 
1987, the explanation for the inflation acceleration is more 
likely related to a lagged effect of the 1987 credit expansion, 


to monetary expansion, and to inflationary expectations 
generated by the 6 percent devaluation of January 1988. In 
addition, government-decreed price and utility rate increases 
and climatic conditions had a large impact on prices. 

Hurricane Joan, which during September-October 1988 caused the 
loss of legume and vegetable crops, explained 15.7 percent of 
the variation in CPI, according to official sources. Utility 
rates (controlled by the authorities) increased for water (30.5 
percent), electricity (23.8 percent), and telephone services 
(20 percent), contributing to an acceleration of inflation 
during 1988. Government authorities allowed several 
price-controlled articles of "basic consumption" to increase at 
different times during 1988. Among these products were white 
corn (22.9 percent), vegetable shortening (15.8 percent), sugar 
(16.4 percent), bread (72.7 percent), rice -- part of which had 
to be imported -- (25.0 percent), milk (21.2 percent), and eggs 
(22.7 percent). 

During 1988, the colon was devalued vis-a-vis the U.S. 
dollar by 17.5 percent. The average exchange rate for 1988 was 
73.88 colones per dollar, a devaluation of 16.2 percent 
compared with the average rate of 63.6 colones per dollar in 
1987. Since the January 1988 step devaluation, the Central 
Bank of Costa Rica has continued the system initiated in 1984 
of small, periodic mini-devaluations designed to compensate for 
the differential between local WPI increases and those in a 
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trade-weighted basket of foreign currencies. This more stable 
system of exchange rate management, combined with the more 
moderate credit expansion during 1988, has reduced inflationary 
pressures and has resulted in lower inflation rates during the 
first quarter of 1989. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES: With a labor force of slightly more 
than one million workers, 1988 official statistics indicate an 
unemployment rate of 5.6 percent, and a 10.0 percent 
underemployment rate (defined as persons who work less than 30 
hours per week and receive less than a specified wage per 
occupation). In comparison with 1987, the unemployment rate 
remained flat, while underemployment increased by 1 percent. 
Urban unemployment increased to 6.4 percent during 1988 from 
5.9 percent the previous year, while rural unemployment 
decreased to 4.9 percent during 1988, after a rate of 5.3 
percent during 1987. The public sector actually reduced 
manpower, from 137,854 employees during 1986, to 137,500 by 
December 1988. Private sector employment increased by 
approximately 33,000 new jobs during 1988, much of these in the 
housing construction and labor intensive drawback industries. 

During 1988, real salaries, measured by changes in real 
minimum salaries per occupation, fell by 7.2 percent, 
continuing the decline initiated in 1986. Both agricultural 
and industrial workers experienced real wage decreases during 
1988, by 7.0 percent and 6.3 percent, respectively. The real 
minimum salaries of professional and technical workers suffered 
the worst fall, 13.2 percent. Also during 1988, service 
personnel suffered an 8.5 percent drop in real wages. Despite 
the emphasis given to housing by the Government of Costa Rica, 
sufficient rural migration out of marginal agricultural 
activities took place to push real wages in the construction 
sector down by 8.2 percent. 

In nominal terms, the average minimum salary for the 
country increased by 18.4 percent during 1988, while the price 
of the "food basket," an index of the cost of food to low 
income families, increased by 24.2 percent during the same 
period. The ratio of the price of the food basket to minimum 
salaries increased from 91 percent in December 1987, to 96 
percent in December 1988. Thus, the average minimum salary was 
barely sufficient to feed a family of four, with only 4.0 
percent left for other needs. Overtime, second jobs, and the 
income of additional family members contributed to meet other 
family needs. An increase in minimum salaries during January 
1989 improved this ratio to 88.0 percent. At the present 
exchange rate (81 colones per U.S. dollar), the average minimum 
salary is $131 per month, while the food basket is $115 per 
month. 

Education is a high priority in Costa Rica. The greatest 
source of pride to Costa Ricans is the knowledge that the 
country has more teachers than soldiers (these are really 
policemen, since the army was abolished in 1948). In 1988, 
70.0 percent of all children between the ages of five and 17 
were enrolled in a day school, and 15.5 percent of all persons 
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between the ages of 18 and 24 years old were enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning. State universities and 
colleges serviced 83.0 percent of all higher education 
students. However, the numbers of university students between 
the ages of 18 to 24 years of age actually dropped by almost 
1.0 percent in 1988, a consequence of falling real wages which 
required potential students to seek employment and generate 
additional household income. Education represents fully 
one-third of the Central Government budget, but is not 
sufficient to provide the continued high quality education 
Costa Ricans expect for their children. 


PERSPECTIVES FOR 1989: The Costa Rican Government Planning 
Ministry estimates indicate a 1989 growth of GDP of about 4.2 
percent in real terms. Agriculture is expected to grow by 3.6 
percent, industry by 4.9 percent, construction by a hefty 9.2 
percent (largely due to efforts to complete the four-year, 
80,000 housing units targeted by the Arias Administration), 
commerce by 3.7 percent, services by 6.2 percent, and 
government by 1.4 percent (in line with efforts to keep down 
public sector expenses). Internal demand is expected to grow 
by 3.9 percent and global demand (including the foreign trade 
sector) should expand by 4.5 percent. As a result, increases 
are expected this year in private consumption (up 3.4 percent), 
fixed gross investment (up 4.6 percent), inventories (up 13.8 
percent), and exports (up 5.8 percent). Finally, imports, 
depressed during 1988, should grow 5.2 percent during 1989, in 
line with increases in GDP and internal demand. 

Costa Rica still faces a heavy long-term external debt 
burden, equivalent to more than three times total exports. 
Nevertheless, government policies initiated during 1989 of 
domestic economic discipline and growth-oriented trade 
promotion, coupled with efforts to distribute the external 


debt, will promote a brighter long-term economic future for 
Costa Rica. 


PART B: IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


INVESTMENT: Costa Rica offers one of the best investment 
climates in the Caribbean Basin. Costa Rica maintains the most 
stable and enduring democracy in Latin America, a 
well-educated, easily-trainable labor force, and a 
well-developed infrastructure of communications, electricity, 
and transportation. Two major airports and seven seaports 
allow easy access to international markets, as well as 
extensive coast-to-coast road and rail systems facilitate 
internal transportation. In addition, the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative (CBI), a U.S. program that provides duty-free access 
for most exports from Costa Rica, offers an additional 
incentive for investment. 

The Government of Costa Rica maintains a positive attitude 
towards foreign investment, and actively seeks to promote 
activities that generate export earnings. Several laws have 
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been enacted to encourage the establishment of industrial 
activities and the development of new export crops by 
foreigners. The Costa Rican constitution guarantees foreign 
investors the same legal rights as Costa Rican citizens, except 
for participation in political affairs. There are no legal 
restrictions on repatriation of profits, nor joint-venture 
regulations that might represent barriers to direct foreign 
investment in Costa Rica. Foreigners may legally own Costa 
Rican companies, or equity therein, and may invest in all areas 
not expressly reserved for state or parastatal entities. U.S. 
corporations may be organized legally in several ways: 
branches, joint ventures, wholly foreign-owned subsidiaries or 
locally incorporated companies. 

Any bona fide investment is encouraged in Costa Rica. The 
government is particularly interested in agri-industry, 
specialty or nontraditional agriculture for export, such as 
ornamental plants, spices, fruits, and nuts. Food processing, 
light assembly operations (especially textiles and electronics 
under drawback arrangements), and other labor intensive 
activities are particularly attractive. Limited land resources 
can produce conflicts of interest which may contribute to land 
disputes, some of which have involved U.S. citizens. Hence, 
investment in rural land should be limited to circumstances 
where the investor intends to develop the property actively. 
Absentee land investment for speculative purposes or 
investments through land developers not well known to the 
investor are not recommended. 

Unfortunately, with the opening of markets for new (and 
sometimes exotic) export products, a number of unsound or 
fraudulent investment schemes have emerged. These schemes are 
usually operated by U.S., Canadian, or European principals for 
the capture of dollar funds, but use Costa Rican addresses. 
Therefore, potential investors should exercise due caution 
before investing with firms with which they are unfamiliar. 

The 1989 edition of an Investors Guide to Costa Rica is 
available for purchase ($20, plus $5 for shipping and handling) 
from the Costa Rican-American Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
4946, San Jose 1000, Costa Rica. 


TRADE: U.S. exports to Costa Rica, valued at $683.7 
million in 1988, accounted for almost 49.0 percent of Costa 
Rican imports, up 8.0 percent from 1987. 

Leading U.S. exports include: paper, textiles and 
electronics (for offshore assembly), chemical products, grains, 
and fertilizers. Best new product export opportunities 
include: food processing machinery and equipment, automotive 
parts and service equipment, agricultural machinery and 
equipment, and medical supplies and equipment. 
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The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service will sponsored the 
following trade promotion events in Costa Rica during fiscal 
year 1990: 


October 3-5: Video Catalog Show -- Packaging, Converting, 
and Printing Equipment 


December 5-7: Video-Catalog Show -- Plastics Production 
Technology 


February: Tourism Trade Mission (Tentative) 


April: Used/Remanufactured Equipment Trade Mission 
(Tentative) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


U.S. Department of Commerce 

Costa Rican Desk Officer 
International Trade Administration 
Washington, DC 20230 

Tel.: (202) 377-2527 

Fax: (202) 377-3718 


U.S. Embassy - San Jose 
Commercial Section or 


Economic Section 

APO Miami 34020-3440 
Tel: (506) 20-39-39 
Fax: (506) 20-23-05 


Costa Rican Investment Promotion Program (CINDE) 
P.O. Box 7170-1000 992 High Ridge Road 
San Jose, Costa Rica Stamford, CT 06905 

Tel: (506) 33-1711 Tel: (203) 968 1448 
Fax: (506) 33-19-46 Fax: (203) 968 2591 








